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THE WESTMINSTER 


REVIEW, No. 29, ror Jury. 





—_—— 


Tue current Number of the Westminster Review is one of the best 
we have seen, and we must vent our satisfaction by saying so. Our 
readers, we guess, are not much of the Utilitarian order: they get 
at their ends by a shorter cut than the rail-road. Books, fine arts, 
and theatres carry us faster into the promised land, than the steam- | 
carriage. However, as we aspire to be beneficent in our pleasures, 

and to take the world along with us, we delight to see the Utilita- 

rian and Dulcetarians grow acquainted, and become of one accord ; 

on which account we would have all the latter useful, and all the 

Utilitarians du/cet. If this cannot be brought about on the sudden, 

—if our friends are too apt to suspect that the Utilitarians are | 
moved more by antipathy than by sympathy, and the latter too apt | 
to wonder how the others can be so easily pleased, we do not 

despair of seeing the acquaintance become closer and more trust- 

ing; and the reason is, that neither can do without the other. 

Books have at length moved the world, and will guide it. Archi- 

medes has gained his footing, But the bees of Hybla still exist ; 

and philosophers have a sweet tooth; and ‘ the world,’ as Bene- 

dick says, ‘ must be peopled.’ Colour cannot be taken out of the 

fields, nor passions out of the heart: and therefore Utilitarians 

will find that they must grow pleasant, in order to persuade: for 

the reason may be persuaded, yet refuse to act ; because man is not 

made of reason alone, but of passion and indignation also; and part 

of reason itself consists in knowing as much, 

For these excellent reasons (which is a word we like to chuck 
back to the raciocinative, with this new inscription over it) we 
rejoice to see the number before us commence with one of the most 
spiritual of all articles upon poetry, yet one, withal, that knoweth 
how to do justice to poetry the least spiritual. The author was 
invited into the Review, we presume, by Dr Bowring, who is the 





luckiest man the Utilitarians could have got hold of for an editor. 
He has an eye on more sides of him than one; and knows there 
may be more in any given mystery than people think for. The | 
philosopher’s stone, he thinks, is only one out of twenty; and he | 
finds a soul of utility in things German, It is curious to see the 
way that has been made by the author of the article in question | 





‘(on an old German poem, the Nibelungen). The other day he was | 
among the Edinburgh Reviewers, with their prudent liberalism (we 
hope they have not sacrificed him to the ‘ palpable’): he is now 
leading the procession of the Utilitarians, and beguiling them, 
doubtless to their astonishment, to swell the ranks of the choral | 
Germans. Body and soul are here brought together in their 
extremes. The organ begins to play ‘ airs from heaven.’ A spirit 
has got into the counting-house, turns the desk inside out, and | 
makes a flute of the ruler! 

Pleasantry apart, we look upon this writer as one especially fitted 
to be a corypheeus in poetry and imagination to the Utilitarians. 
We shall not enter into the reasons for our opinion, but it is quite 
in earnest, and not the less to his credit. We shall merely mention 
in passing, that the more different they take poetry to be from any- 
thing of their own, the less they will study to reject it. The more 
it surprises and even confounds then, the better. The most hopeless 
among them on this point are those who take poetry for a toy or 
an antique,—something affected only by modern pseudo-poets, or 
written exclusively by ancient Greeks. These persons know no 
more about real poetry than they know of the anima mundi, which 
‘ always was, and is, and is to be.” The author of the Nibelungen 





article will pipe to them in vain, pipe he never so sweetly. They 





do but feel with their ears as a snail does with his horns, perceiving 
only the gross and palpable. The others are enthusiasts in their 
way; and an enthusiast in any one way may become an enthusiast 
in another. He can admit more possibilities, for he creates more. 
The mere sceptic and satirist are negations. 

We rejoice in the capital good sense evinced by the writer we are 
speaking of, in the midst of his etherialities: and we take the fol- 
lowing to be a proof of it :-— 

‘ Apart from its antiquarian value, and not only as by far the 
finest monument of old German art, but intrinsically, and as a mere 
detached composition, this Nidelungen has an excellence that cannot 
but surprise us. With little preparation, any reader of poetry in 
these days might find it interesting. It is not without a certain 
unity of interest and purport, an internal coherence and complete- 
ness ; it is a Whole, and some Spirit of Music informs us,—these 
are the highest characteristics of a true Poem.’ 


It is thus that Thomson’s Castle of Indolence and Shenstone’s 
School-mistress are true poems ;_ because their feeling is real, their 
imagery consistent, and the pleasure which the authors experience in 
venting their sense of the truth begets a flow of language analogous. 
The sweetness cannot help speaking in sweetness, This is why so 
many small poems last as well as mighty ones; and why so many 
clever mimicries of poetry, so many classical make-shifts, and even 
so many fine thoughts that have no coherence of pertinency, come 
to nothing.—We beg the reader to become acquainted with the 
article on the ‘ Nibelungen Lied” in the Westminster Review, and to 
try and get into the interior of its meaning, where the unusualness 
of the matter may render it a little hard. The nut will be found 
worth his cracking. We must not quote the article here; for it is 
itself a ‘whole’ and requires a thorough perusal. 

There is a lively article in the present number, on the uniyersi- 
ties of Oxford and Cambridge ; an attractive one upon the virtuous 
and excellent Madame Roland, whose understanding however we 
think it overates ; and various interesting ones upon Reform, the 
Taxes on Knowledge, and the talents of the Emperor Napoleon. 
The famous address to Louis XVI, written by Madame Roland for 
her husband, and read by him to the king before his face, is alone 
sufficient to shew, in our opinion, that she was not a profound ob- 
server. Its want of tact,and we may even say, propriety, is ex- 
traordinary. Conceit obscured the writer’s humanity. The article on 


| Napier’s Peninsular War well repays the perusal ; and yet we cannot 


but think it overrates the genius of soldiership, and Napoleon’s with 
it. Conquerors have such formidable ways of shewing their talent, 
that it is not easy for the world to come to a right estimation of it. 
The moment they get out of their gunpowder, they are certainly apt 


| to surprise the spectators with the commonness of their doings ; and 


they get into marvellous civil perplexities. The extreme praises 
bestowed by the Reviewer upon Napoleon’s genius and foresight 
are inconsistent with what he says in other places of his miscalcu- 
lations. Thus we are told, that in the war with Spain he had pro- 
vided for everything, had made the most wonderful arrangements, 
had been “ profound in his calculations ;”’ yet the same article in- 
forms us, that he set out with a “gross miscalculation,” that his 
rapidity was “ fatal to his enterprise,” that he sent incapable generals 
to fight for him, and that the soldiers employed before Zaragoza 
were even “badly disciplined.” How are these opinions to be 
reconciled ? 

The writer of another soldierly article, that on the Military System 
of Napoleon, gives it as his opinion that either the allies will dictat< 
a new state of things to France, or that there will be a terrible 
renewal of the republic of 1793; and that any disaster happening 
to Poland would be the signal for it. We do not believe in the 
necessity of this alternative: we feel certain that the world will 
now move forward towards liberty, let dynasties remain as they 
may; though the journey may be a great deal slower and more 
fatiguing, than it might have been. We think, however, that if the 
Allies were to attack France, they would bring back the republic 6\ 
1793; and this is the reason why they will not. They will rathe: 
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try to keep Louis-Philip in possession, much as they hate him. 
Nicholas might not wish it; but Austria and the others would, the 


more for his being against it. Look at the secret love they betray for 
Don Miguel, though an usurper. His usurpation is on the side of their 
inner feelings ; and they patronize the exception for the sake of the 
rule. Again, France may havea republic without any convulsion, 
so to speak. We feel certain that it will, at no great distance of 
time ; nor should we be surprised to hear of it to-morrow, notwith- 
standing the favourable turn which the elections have taken for 
ministers. It is acknowledged, that the hereditary privileges of the 
peers must be given up. Who can doubt, that everything else is on 
its road to republican simplification? ‘ No Church, no King,’ 
said King James. Here will be neither Church nor Nobility. 
How is a king to stand alone, the only man dressed in the garb of 
old times? He must perforce go out like a fashion done with.— 
Let the reader think as he may, the following passage cannot but 


be read with interest, as a proof of what is passing in many 
heads :— 


‘And here lay the great error of the French people or the rulers 
they allowed to come over them, in their measures of defence after 
the attempt at revolution in last July. Everybody knew that 
France, strong in her positive power, and with three-fourths of 
the inhabitants in every country in Europe on her side, was in a 
situation to dictate her own terms, and to command peace as long 
as she maintained this attitude of moral influence. But nobody 
except the men of the juste milieu, ever believed that France, bank- 
cope in reputation, and with the curses of three-fourths of the in- 








abitants of Europe added to the animosity of her natural foes, the 
other fourth, was able behind her fortresses to resist the combined 
efforts of the coutinent, joined to her own intestine divisions as they 
are and as they will be. Such a thing never entered into the head of | 
any but a man of the three per cents; there is not a soldier of the | 
rank of corporal, who does not see which way the thing is tending. | 
The Holy Allies are no fools; and they will not mar their cause by | 
any, premature exhibition of ill humour. Their chance is much | 
better of being at Paris, than on the day after Napoleon retired | 
across the Rhine ; but they will lose nothing by being in too much 
haste. ‘lhey will wait till the millions, who were once for France, 
have lost all hope of redemption but through her humiliation. | 
Every fresh advance upon her outworks, will, if they have the | 
genius of butchers’ journeymen, be accompanied by new assurances 

of friendly design. They will cross the Rhine, to prove their | 
anxiety for peace. Meantime the friends of the exiled family will | 
unite, and their enemies divide; while to the Frenchmen of the | 
Juste milieu, every encroachment put up with, will hold out an in- | 
creased premium on the endurance of such as are to come. And 
when the fitting time arrives, then of two things one. Either the 
French people must agree to reduce their government to what the 
Holy Allies shall approve of;—in which it is of exceeding little 
importance whether their masters insist on the restoration of the old | 





branch of the family or not. Or an attempt will be made to maintain | 
the independence of the country, under circumstances vastly more un- 
favourable than those of 1793, and consequently demanding at least 
an equa! portion of the ferocious energy which saved France at that 
period. This may be a great evil; but whose fault is it, but of | 
those who refused to walk in the path of decent courage and mode- | 
rately firm and manly policy, when the opportunity was before | 
them ? If such a position arrives, every officer must be cashiered 
who is not voted into his place by acclamation of the rank and file. 
Was it worth while to bring on this conclusion, for the sake of 
eurrying favour with the remnant of the emigrants? The three per | 
cents. will go to wreck; not from a crude notion of pecuniary profit | 
by it, but from a consciousness of the impolicy of leaving them to 
weigh against the interests of France. Would it not have been 
better to allow them to fall ten per cent., and save the rest? There 
will be universal suffrage, where there is to be universal sacrifice. 
Could the dynasty of 1830 have tolerated no form of power, that 
should have rested on a basis a little more popular than the pre- 
sent? ‘The “ best of republics,” is a despotism of 200,000 electors, 
with 600,000 places—six for each elector’s family of the majority— 
in the hands of the executive government to bribe them with; 
modified by the refusal of the soldiers to fire upon the people. Is 
it the fault of the French nation, if such a government will not 
answer to repel foreign conquest as well as to bring it on? Five 
hundred thousand the French youth must be sent into the field, 
and replaced by five hundred thousand more. Would it not have 
been wiser to have taken the ordinary chances of war, in a demon- 
stration with 30,000 men on Italy? But on which, of all these 
points, is wisdom to be got from the three per cents? Soldiers, 
merchants, and priests, have all in their turns been said to make 
bad governors; but a government of rentiers has proved itself worse 
than all. The detestable speculation was, that they should buy | 
pees of the Holy Alliance by the sacrifice of those who rose to 

elp them; and that the struggles of such as had already committed 
themselves, would be long and desperate enough to keep the enemy 
at bay. A division of cuirassiers saw a handful of lancers throw 
themselves before the advancing enemy; and thereon the braggarts 
in brass pulled up to a halt, and left them to their fate, for the 
chance that the enemy would never reach themselves. Such was 
the conduct of those who unfortunately had the French army at 





their disposal. All Europe is leagued together in hope to see such 
baseness brought to punishment. There is no Holy Alliance, or we 
are all Holy Alliance; it is time to drop petty disputes all over the 
earth, till this affair is brought to a conclusion. The Poles will 
manage their own affairs ; as they have done hitherto. But if they 
can secure their independence on condition of furnishing a moderate 
contingent to the march to Paris, they will serve Europe by closin, 
with the offer. Europe wants freedom ; and cannot begin till this 
account is settled. The blood of France belongs only to France; 
let her shed it: but by parity of reasoning, the blood of the rest of 
Europe belongs only to itself. The interest of all the liberals in 
Europe is at this moment, to forward the forces of the Holy Alli. 
ance to the French frontiers. Let no man be foolish enough to try 
to act for France; he will be hanged like Menotti. It is a totally 
rotten and hopeless cause, to attempt assisting a nation whose 
government is administered in the interest of the adversary; which 
carefully preserves the enemies of the common weal, in all offices 
civil, military, and ecclesiastical; which negociates with foreign 
despots through the chosen organs of their old representatives in 
the Tuileries; and attempts to fire on nobody but those who parade 
the flag called national, with more zeal than suits the dull fraud it 
is desired to carry on,’ 


The articles respecting the Taxes on Knowledge, and the Parlia- 
mentary Reform Bill, ave extremely worth attention. We must 
make another good extract from the latter, because it is seasonable. 
Speaking of the defeat of the Boroughmongers, the writer says,— 


‘ There are rumours abroad, however, that this defeat is not so 
complete as the nation believes; opposition is expected in a quarter 
in which a madman only could wish it to be victorious. ‘The House 
of Lords are now relied on by the enemies of good government, as 
the only safeguard for ancient abuses; and it has been somewhat 
confidently stated, that a majority in that House against the Reform 
expected by the nation, may be certainly anticipated. The disse- 
minators of these injurious reports,—injurious to the House of 
Lords,—are perhaps not aware of the serious evil they are likely to 
bring upon that exclusively privileged assembly. They surely must 
be ignorant of the general opinions respecting that body. There is 
now going on among a large majority in this country, and among 
the whole nation of France, a very animated discussion respecting 
the necessity of an hereditary legislative assembly. In this discus- 
sion the objectors to the existence of such a body have grounded 
their opposition on the general principles of human nature, and have 
asserted that no station, no fancied feelings of honour, no feelings 


| of honesty and humanity, are sufficient to check the influence of 


selfish interests; and that an assembly of hereditary legislators 
would necessarily be a set of hereditary plunderers; that they 
would be found on the side of misgovernment, as often as misgo- 


| vernment was favourable to their private interests—that these inte- 


rests would be estimated on the narrowest scale; by the most gro- 
velling and base advantages, that, misled by interest, and still more 
blinded by ignorance (their necessary portion, according to this 


| class of reasoners) they would be ready at all times to risk the wel- 


fare of the whole people for their own private benefit: that the 


| wealth and power attendant on them by a mere accident, would 


always have the effect of making misgovernment in their own opi- 
nion advantageous to them; because since they obtained wealth 
and power without industry, they would of necessity have few ex- 


| alted feelings, few desires ahove the low passions of an uneducated 


savage—that they would be crapulous, idle, ignorant; craving after 
other people’s wealth ; extravagant and wasteful as respected their 


| own—that they would be without sympathy for their fellow-men, 
| and careless of misery with which they were unacquainted. 


That 


| thus, in short, morally and mentally they would be unfit for the 


office of legislators. To oppose these general statements—state- 
ments that are often urged with singular power and judgment, the 
supporters of hereditary legislation have been driven to urge parti- 


| cular examples; they have been forced to acknowledge that, suy- 


posing the arguments drawn from the general principles of our nature 
were the only data, then there would be little to place in opposition 
to the assertions of those who support the opposite conclusions. 
They are obliged to acknowledge that there does appear a great 
probability of the evils predicted, arising in the manner supposed— 
that ignorance will be attendant on power, and immorality on both. 
But they say, the event has belied these reasonings, and they boldly 
appeal to the English House of Lords, as an answer to this pressing 
ratiocination. This appeal, however, has been met in a way well 
suited to the present exigency. The House of Lords, it is said, has 
seldom, perhaps never, yet been fairly opposed to the popular 
interest. Events have been so ordered, that their opposition has 
either been employed against others; or, if against the wishes of 
the people, it has never been on a matter of immediate and palpable 
self-interest. —* Wait,” it has been said, “until the power of your 
hereditary legislature to levy money from the pockets of the people 
without their consent, comes to be disputed, and then, but not till 
then, judge of the character’of this hereditary assembly.” In 
France, the general voice is against the existence of such a body— 
in England, public opiaion is divided—Let the House of Lords 
oppose the present Reform however, and the feelings of the English 
nation will be for ever decided against them. Their power is now 
supported solely by the opinion of the middle classes—if these can 
once be persuaded that this power is employed with reckless 
indifference to their interests, the House of Lords, in a few short 
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years, will crumble into dust, and be swept away by an indignant 
ple, as a cumbrous mass of pernicious rubbish. Let those who 
live circulated the reports above mentioned ponder on these things.’ 

One more passage out of the Taxes on Knowledge, by way of 
refreshment after all this anxiety. The writer is speaking of the 
absardity of the tax on advertisements :— 

* The town-crier was the ancient medium for advertisements of 
occurrences, announcements of the arrival of goods, and whatever 
it was requisite to have promptly made known to the public. We 
will suppose that this functionary is employed to proclaim the 
occurrence of a calamity, and call upon the charitable to meet and 
devise the means of relief; or that he is employed by a distressed 
mother, to make known the loss of her child. He has assembled 
the people of the neighbourhood, and is proceeding according to his 
formula to advertise the matter, when forth steps a personage clad 
in sables, and interrupts the proceeding, saying, ‘‘ At the peril of a 
suit in the Exchequer, and a fine of not less than twenty pounds, 
I command you, in the King’s name, to stay until you pay to me 
three and sixpence.” ’ 

The Reviewer informs us, that ‘ several thousand pounds were 
unavoidably spent in advertising the first subscriptions for the relief 
of the sufferers by famine in Ireland ;’—so that we cannot even help 
the government in relieving its own distressed poor, without paying 
it for permission to give the relief! 





THE RUSSIAN NOVEL. 
(Further Extract ) 

* PeTeRsBURGH society is in general much colder than that of Mos- 
cow, and in every house attempts are made to carry etiquette and 
punctilio to the utmost. The presence of foreign Envoys gives to 
society a sort of diplomatic gravity and restraint, which stiffens and 
strait-laces social intercourse. Here they do not like story-tellers 
nor good fellows, nor people who amuse the company by their 
talents, who are so much sought after in Moscow. In Petersburgh 
every one must speak from notes, proceed upon plan, and appear 
in the house when he is wanted, like on actor at a comedy. Here 
every acquaintance is an object of calculation, and is valued for the 
sake of his consequence, his connections, or his family. Every one 
looks on his acquaintance as steps to the ladder of rank or fortune, 
and gets hold of as many as are necessary for him to reach the 
summit of his wishes. Some are received because they are neces- | 
sary, others because they serve to amuse necessary people. The 
amusement is card-playing; and so, he who can play high is re- 
ceived into society, in order to form a party for people of conse- 
quence. Petersburg passes for a musical city, or to speak more 
correctly, for a city where there is much singing and playing upon | 
musical instruments. This is true, but hence does not follow the | 
conclusion, that there are many real connoisseurs and amateurs of | 
music. They play cards in order to avoid speaking, and hear music 
for the same reason. After dinner, the subject of discourse is—the 
weather. Nobody likes to tell his mind here, because everybody 
is seeking or expecting something; and in such a predicament dia- 
logues are dangerous. The frank discoursiveness of Moscow, the | 
freedom from restraint in behaviour, and the old-fashioned Russian | 
hospitality, are reckoned here unsufferable rudeness and Gothic 
barbarity. Here they bid no one, as at Moscow, at first sight, to 
come every day to dinner, and spend every evening; but invite 
you out of favour; and as everybody is here busy about something 
or nothing, you must not visit your acquaintances except upon set 
days and hours, and at fixed times. In Moscow, the language of 
high life is a strange medley of French and Russian; but in 
Petersburgh, you don’t hear a word of Russian: you must speak 
French with the pure Parisian accent, and the smallest blunder 
against the rules of grammatical precision is noted as ignorance. 
In Moscow, they sometimes speak of Russian literature, the Russian 
journals and authors; but in Petersburgh that is a mark of manvuis 
ton. The learning of the great world does not extend farther than 
criticising French literature according to the system of La Harpe, | 
conning over the articles of the Journal des Debats, and reading | 
English romances in the original. Not one Russian writer or artist | 
of eminence is received into the higher circles, unless he enjoys the | 
special poeuiegs of some man of note. . . . . . . The| 
youth of Petersburgh, even before they come to maturity, gather an | 
air of coldness in their behaviour, which makes young people | 
coeeions insufferable and disagreeable. . . . . . . 

etersburgh ball would appear to be under the management of a | 
co-operative society, consisting of a French ballet-master, a 
Chinese master of the ceremonies, a German knight of the rueful | 
countenance, and an Italian scene-maker. Everything in its place, | 
enough of everything, but more than all, ennui. In Moscow, on | 
the contrary, they sometimes dance out of tact, sometimes the | 
musicians go out of tune, sometimes there are tallow-candles amongst | 
the wax-lights, sometimes the floor creaks in the dancing-room ; | 
after a hearty supper, there is sometimes too much Champagne 
drunk ; sometimes there is more noise at a ball than at a market: | 
however, the merriment arises not from custom, but from the over- 
flowing of the heart: people come to town expressly for the pur- 
pose of dancing and merry-making.’ 

The fact seems to be, that Moscow, though a little deficient in 
refinement, is hospitable, good-natured, and natural ; while Peters- 
burgh has just refinement enough to render it ashamed of itself, 
without having the energy to remedy the defects of which they are 
80 conscious. 

















THE PLAY-GOER. 


PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Raynsgases/The Heige of Figaro—A Friend at Court—High Life Below 


Encxish Orzra.—The Haunted Hulk—Old and Young—Comfortable Lodgings. 








Drury Lanz. 

We looked in here last night at the ‘ Musgued Féte.’ What the 
Féte was to consist in we cannot say, as we did not stay supper: 
the masquerade was as dull as it is apt to be in this country, where 
people want animal spirits for such pastimes. We stayed till near 
midnight, and the dullness continued. A drunken cobler or two, 
and a boy of some thirty years of age with a hoop, tried to get up a 
little vivacity ; and a clown from one of the theatres gave a summer- 
set or two to aid them; but it would not do. A girl also ran about 
with a hoop. A few Spaniards, a few Turks, a few Dominos, a 
footman, a Chinese, a coachman, a good many masks with impos- 
sible noses, and numbers in every-day clothes with common aspects, 
walked up and down the large area, consisting of floored pit and 
stage, occasionally making way for one of the drunken men, gene- 
rally talking in pairs or small parties, and all looking insipid; and 
behold an English masquerade, before the dancing begins! 

The most amusing sight was to look round among the people in 
the boxes, and see the faces of those who had never been at a 
masquerade before, especially the more elderly ladies ; some |ook- 
ing with dry enquiry, others ‘ not knowing what to think,’ others 
half sneering and half amused, and some with an expression as if 
they were peeping down from a bench in the upper regions upon a 
drawing-room ia the regions below ! 

The floor was chalked, with the Crown, and motto of the Garter ; 
and with the harps of poor Ireland.—Altogether it was a most 
melancholy bit of mirth. 


We shall take this opportunity of concluding our remarks upon 
ELLisTon. 

In calling to mind the pleasant hours that had been given us by the 
talents of the late Mr Exutson, we forgot to mention his defects. 
In tragedy, for want of a strong sympathy with the serious, he 
sometimes got into a common-place turbulence, and at others put 
on an affected. solemnity; and he was in the habit of hawing 
between his words. The longer he was a manager, the worse this 
habit became. He was not naturally inclined to the authoritative; 
but having once commenced it i order to give weight to his levity, 
he seems to have carried about the habit with him, to maintain his 
importance. Unfortunately, he fancied that he was never more 
natural than on these occasions. He said once, at the table of a friend 
of ours, clapping himself on the knee, and breathing with his usual 
fervour, ‘ Nature-aw, Sir, is everything-aw: I-aw am always-aw 
natural-avw.~ 

Turopore Hook had a ludicrous story of his calling upon 
Euuiston at the Surrey Theatre, and having some conversation 
with him in the midst of his managerial occupations. In the course 
of their dialogue, ELtiston would start in a grand manner from the 
subject, and give some direction to his underlings. He called for 
two of them successively in the following manner :— 

E..iston—-(turning suddenly to the right, and breathing with all 
his fervour). ‘ Night watchman !’—(Enter night watchman, and 
has a word or two spoken to him by the manager). 

E.uiston—(scarcely having resumed the discourse, and turning 
suddenly as before). ‘ Other night watchman !’—(Enter other 
night watchman, and is spoken to in like manner. The histrionic 
sovereign then resumes his discourse with Mr Hook, with tranquil 
dignity). 

We had an hour’s conversation with him once at Drury Lane ; 
during which, in answer to some observation we made respecting 
the quantity of business he had to get through, he told us, that he 
had formed himself ‘on the model of the Grand Pensionary De 
Witt.’ Coming with him out of the theatre, we noticed the present 
portico in Brydges street, which had just been added to the front ; 
and said that it seemed to have started up like magic. ‘ Yes, sir,’ 
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said he, ‘energy is the thing:—I no sooner said it, than it was 
done :—it was a Bonaparte blow.’ 

There was real energy however in all this, and the right animal 
spirits, as well as an innocent pedantry: nor did it hinder him from 
being the delightful comedian we have described. He could not 
have been it, had he not been pleased with himself‘ and a little | 
superfluous self-complacency off the stage was to be pardoned him. 
A successful actor would be a phenomenon of modesty, if he were 
not one of the vainest of men Nobody gets such applause as he 
does, and in such an intoxicating way, except a conqueror entering 
a city. 

We must not forget to mention, that Extiston’s homely tragedy 
was excellent. 
the Brazier in John Bull ; and his Shera in the comedy of the Jew 
was admired to the last for its pathetic delicacy. Upon the whole, 


as the gallant of genuine comedy, and an accomplished actor of all | 


work, ‘he has left nobody to compare with him. 


superior to him in tragedy. 


S 





CHAT AND MISC SELLANIES, 














— The answer which Drusus gave to an architect has been much | 
spoken of. Itis a fine thought. He promised him to dispose in such a 
manner the apartments of his house, that nobody should be able to overlook 
him. Rather, said he to the architect, build it so that everybody may be a 
witness of what I do at home.— Bayle. 





THE HUT OF CARE.—(A Picture for Mr Crabbe.) 
Not far away, not meet for any guest, 
They spied a little cottage, like some poor man’s nest. 


Under a steep hill’s side it placed was, 
There where the moulder’d earth had cav’d the bank ; 
And fast beside a little brook did pass 
Of muddy water, that like puddle stank, 
By which few crooked sallows grew in rank ; 
Whereto approaching nigh, they heard the sound 
Of many iron hammers, beating rank 
And answering their weary turns around, 
That seemed some black-smith dwelt in that desert ground. 
SPENSER, 





BETTER MANY GRADUAL SORROWS THAN SUDDEN AND 
INEXPERIENCED. 
Grief’s want of use does dangerous weakness make ; 
But we by use of burdens are made strong, 
And in our practis’d age can calmly take 
Those sorrows which, like fevers, vex the young. 
DaveNAnT. 


A POET’S CHILDHOOD. 
— I, with gentle nymphs, in forest high, 
Kiss’d out the sweet time of my infancy, 
W. Browne. 


— 


LOVE. 
There is no life on earth but being in love ! 
There are no studies, no delights, no business, 
No intercourse, or trade of sense, or soul, 
But what is love! I was the laziest creature, 
The most unprofitable sign of nothing, 
The veriest drone, and slept away my life 
Beyond the dormouse, till I was ia love! 
And now I can outwake the nightingale, 
Out-watclh an usurer, and out-walk him too. 
Stalk like a ghost, that haunted ’bout a treasure, 
And all that phant’ sied treasure, it is love, 

Ben Jonson.—The New Inn. 








THIS EVENING. 
KING’S THEATRE. 


For the Benetit of M. Laporte. 
Gyecco’s Opera Buffa, compressed into One Act, entitled 
LA PROVA D’UN OPERA SERIA. 
Corilla Tortorimi, Prima Donna for the Opera Seria, Mme. Pasta. 
Frederico Mordente, Prima Tenore, Signor Curioni. 

Don Griletto Pasticci, Poet, and Author of the Drama, Signor Santini. 
Companone, Maestro and Composer of the Music of the Piece, Signor Lablache. 
After which, the French Vaudeville of 
LES ANGLAISES POUR RIRE. 

M. Menu, M. Potier. Coclet, M. Laporte. 
In the course of which Signor Rubini, will introduce ‘Tu vedrai la Sventurata.’ 
Mile. and M. Taglioni will Dance the Minuet de la Cour and La Gavotte. 
To be followed by the Last Act of ZINGARELLI s Opera Seria, entitled 
ROMEO E GIULIETTA. 
Romeo, Madame Pasta. 
To conclude with the revived Ballet of 
MASANIELLO. 
In which Mademoiselle Taglioni will introduce a New Bolero. 
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He has rivalled BANNIsTER in the performance of 


He was as far | 
snperior to the gentlemen comedians now going, as KEAN was | 
| 


all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


THEATRE ROYAL, BAY MARAE T, 
A Comedy, in Five Acts, call 
THE SCHOOL FOR COQU ELTES. 

Lady Hampton, Mrs Glover. Lady Honoria Howard, Miss Taylor. 
Amelia, Miss Sidney. Miss Starchwell, Mrs Tayleure. Lisette, Mrs T. Hilt. 
Caroline Hampton, Miss J. Scott. General Lumley, Mr W. Farren. 

arston, Mr Cooper. Lord Polter, Mr Brindal. 

Colonel Donnelly, Mr Bartlett. Frederick Lumley, Mr Vini 
Howard, MrH. Wallack. Fitz Albyn, MrCoveney. Davison, Mr W. ohnson, 
Ralph, Mr Webster. Latitat, MrJ. Cooper. Marron, Mr Newcombe. 

The Prologue to be spoken by Mr H. Wallack. 
The Epilogue by Miss Taylor. 
After which, N 
A DAY AFTER THE WEDDING. 

Lady Elizabeth Freelove, Miss Sidney. Mrs Davis, Mrs Tayleure. 
Colonel Freelove, Mr Vining. Lord Rivers, Mr Brindal. James, Mr Coates, 
To conclude with the Farce of 
FISH OUT OF WATER. 

Ellen Courtly, Mrs Ashton. Lucy, Mrs W. Johnson 
Sam Savoury, Mr Harley. 

Sir George Courtly, Mr H. Wallack. Alderman Gayfare, Mr Mulleney. 

Charles Gayfare, Mr Vining. Steward, Mr W. Johnson. 





To-morrow, The Rencontre ; a Favorite Come dy 5 aod The Intrigue. 


ENGL ISH OPE R A, 
THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


An Original Drama, called 
THE HAUNTED HULK. 
Suzette, Miss Pincott. Patty Maggs, Miss Ferguson. 
Raker, Mr Salter. Caleb Calder, Mr O. Smith, Sam Sprouts, Mr J. Ree¢e. 
Richard Oakum, Mr Perkins. Stephen Barncliffe, Mr T. Millar. 
Old Baracliffe, Mr F. Matthews. Dragonface, Mr Addison. 
Y 


After which, the eretta of 


OLD AND OU NG. 
Pegzy, Miss Pincott. 
| Old Wilton, Mr FP. Matthews. Charles Mowbray, Mr Baker. Peter, Mr Salter. 
WwW illiam, Mr Heath, Matilda Mowbray , Master Hector Mowbray, Master 


Gobbletou Mowbray, Master Poppington Mowbray, Miss Poole, 
will sing, ‘ The merry drummer,’ and ‘ Meet me by moonlight.’ 
To conclude with a Musical Entertainment, called 
THE SPRING LOCK. 
Amarantha, Miss H. Cawse. Vergellina, Miss Ferguson. 
Monna Brigida, Mrs C. Jones. Lorenzo de Medici, Mr T. Millra. 

2 Ludovico de Medici, Mr J. Bland. Count Montefieri, Mr F. Matthews. 
Giulio, Mr Perkins. Camaldoli, Mr B. Hill. Monaco, Mr J. Russelt. 
Doctor Manente, Mr J. Reeve. Doctor Flamingo, Mr O. Smith. 
To-morrow, The Haunted Hulk; He ‘ Lies Like Truth ;’ and The Spring. Lock. 


SURREY THEATRE. 
The Opera of 
THE DEVIL’S BRIDGE. 


Countess Rosalvina, Miss Somerville, in which she will sing - Vain are Music’s 
| soothing sounds,’ ‘ There’s a grief,’ and a Duet with Mr Horn. 
Claudine, Mrs Vale. Lauretta, Miss Vincent. 

Count Belino, Mr Horn, in which he will sing * Behold in his soft expressive face,” 
‘Though Love is warm awhile,’ ‘Is there a heart that never lov’d,’ *‘ The Echo 
Song,’ anda Duet with Miss Somerville. 

Baron Toraldi, Mr D. Pitt. Florian, Mr Maitland. 
Marcelli, Mr C. Hill. Pietro, Mr Vale. 
Antonio, Mr Hobbs. Paolo, Mr Asbury. Julio, Miss Clarke. 
After which, a Dramatic Romance, in Two Acts, called 
THE HUNTER OF THE ALPS. 
Helena di Rosalvi, Madame Simon. Claudine, Miss Jordan. 
| Jacinthe, Miss Rumens. Vi Genevieve, Miss Vincent. 
Felix, Mr Osbaldiston. Rosalvi, Jeronymo, Mr Young. 
Marco, Mr Lee. Florio di Rosalvi, Miss Ellis. Baptista, Mr Webb. 
Julio di Rosalvi, Master F. Carbery. Juan, Mr Tully. 
Pietro, Mr Collier. Fabricio, Mr Fone. 
To conclude with the Romantic Drama of 
‘yr ne a ] 
HE 
Empress Elizabeth, Miss Scott. Catherine, Miss Somerville. 
Alexina, Miss Vincent. Sedona, Mme. Simon. Governor of eo Mr Williams. 
3aron Altradoff, Mr C. Hill. Count Ulrick, Mr D. Pitt. 
Count Calmar, Mr Honner. Daran, Mr Osbaldiston. Servitz, Mr Vale. 
Yermak, Mr Gough. Welzein, Mr Maitland. Patriarch, Mr Almar. 
Rimski, Mr Lee. Petroski, Mr Young. 


QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
For the Benefit of Mr Keppel. 
The favorite Operetta of 
WHO RULE 8? 
Caroline Vernon, Mrs Waylett, in which she will sing ‘ The joys of happier 
days,’ and ‘ Come dwell with me.’ 
Zalietta, Miss Weston. Cogi, Miss Andrews. 

Solyman, Mr Bennett. Hagibee, Mr Marshall. Flannagan, Mr Hammerton. 
In the course of the Evening, Collins’s Ode on the Passions, by A Lady. 
After which, a New Musical Comedietta, in Two Acts, entitled 
LOVE AND MYSTERY. 

Celeste de Montmorency, Mrs W ayle tt, in which she will sing ‘ Away, away to 

the mountain’s brow,’ and * Those tinkling bells.’ 
Eloisa, Miss Weston. Juana, Miss Andrews. 
_ Colonel de Liason, Mr Green Don Rimarez, Mr Munroe. 
Phelim O’ Donaghue, Mr Hammerton. Philip Philpotts, Mr Marshall. 
Don Carlos, Mr Keppell. 
To conclude with Moncriserr’s Comic Extravaganza, called 
GIOVANNI IN LONDON. 
Miss Constantia Quixotte, Miss Weston. Mrs Deputy English, Miss Forster. 
Mrs Leporello, Miss Andrews. Squalling Fan, Miss Weston. 
Mrs Drainemdry, Mrs Garrick. Mrs Simpkins, Miss Beresford. 
| Mrs Porous, Miss Brothers. Don Giovanni, Mrs Waylett, in which she will sing, 
* Pray Goody please to moderate,’ * I’ve kissed and I’ve prattled,’ ‘ Young Love,’ 
Tyrolese Song of ‘ Liberty!’ ‘Chanson d'Amour,’ ‘The Woodpecker,’ and 
‘ Scots, wha ha’e wi’ Wallace bled !’ 
Leporello, Mr Green. Mr Deputy English, Mr Munroe. 
Mr Florentine Finnikin, Mr Hammerton. 
Simpkins, Mr Bedford. chance Mr Porteus. 
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Fabricio, Mr Gough. 
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Popinjay, Mr G. Lejeune. 
Drainemdry, Mr Marshall. 
Nokes, Mr G. Smith. 


ASTLEY ’s AMPUIT! THEATRE .—Mazeppa—Ducrow’ s Scenes 
in the Circle—And other Entertainments. 

CosurG THEATRE.—NSaul Braintree, the Poacher—The 
Old Chateau—Darnley the Knight of Burgundy. 

SapLer’s WEL1is.—Gripe in the Wrong Box—Harle- 
quin and Mother Goose—The Brigand’s W ife. 





Street, Covent Garden; (to whom all books, ona communications tor the 
at Esers’ Library, Old Bond street; by Cuapret; Witson, Royal Exchange; 
MarsH, 145 Oxford street; KENNETH, Corner of Bow street; TuRNoUR, Theatrical 
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